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In  order  to  convey  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  briet  account  of  its  discovery  and  early 
history ;  and  some  of  the  many  vicissitudes  it  passed  through, 
before  it  became  permanently  attached  to  the  British  Crown. 
After  the  Cabots  sailed  from  Bristol  in  1497  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  China  by  the  supposed  North -West  passage 
(having  been  commissioned  by  Henry  VH.  to  discover  the 
"  isles,  regions  and  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels 
unknown  to  Christians  "),  the  first  new  land  they  encountered 
was  that  portion  of  Cape  Breton  within  view  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Peak,  near  Cape  North,  which  was  sighted  on  the  24th 
June,  1497,  and  called  by  them  Prima  Vista.  Continuing 
their  voyage,  they  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Prince 
Edward  Island,  which  they  named  the  Island  of  St.  John. 
Not  finding  the  expected  passage,  they  altered  their  course 
towards  the  south  and  cruised  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Florida, 
when  they  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  them  two 
natives  from  St.  John  Island,  no  doubt  as  a  proof  of  their 
discoveries.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  this  time  the 
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X'oyages  of  Columbus  had  not  extended  beyond  the  Islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  not  yet  having  reached  the  mainland. 
The  claim  of  England  on  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  fact,  on  the 
whole  of  North  America,  was,  therefore,  based  on  this 
discovery.  It  became  known  to  the  French  shortly  afterwards, 
who  called  it  "Acadie,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Indian  word  "  Cadie,"  a  place  of  abundance.  The  aborigines 
of  Acadia,  now  known  as  the  Micmac  Indians,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Algonquins,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
eight  great  families  of  the  North  American  Indians  inhabiting 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
country  of  the  Esquimaux.  It  is  believed  that  their  numbers 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  Although  savages  in  their 
mode  of  life,  they  were  originally  savages  of  the  highest  type, 
veritable  Spartans  in  spirit,  eloquent,  brave,  and  honorable, 
with  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  and  virtues  met  with  in 
civilized  races.  With  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  however, 
they  began  to  deteriorate,  and  as  a  foe  they  were  dangerous, 
crafty,  and  cruel,  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  strategy,  devices,  and 
treachery  to  outwit  or  surprise  their  enemies.  These  pro- 
pensities were  fostered  and  utilized  by  the  French  Acadians  in 
their  relations  with  the  English. 

We  find  that  the  rich  fisheries  on  the  coasts  were  known 
to  the  Europeans  in  1504,  and  in  that  year  many  adventurers 
visited  these  shores  to  fish  or  barter  with  the  Indians,  so  that 
the  coasts  were  already  familiar  to  these  traders  and  fishermen 
before  there  were  any  white  settlers.  For  several  years  no 
steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  England  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  of  Cabot's  discovery.  The  French  attempted  to 
effect  a  settlement  in  1518  but  failed,  as  also  did  the  attempt 
by  an  Englishman  named  Howe  in  1536.  In  1583  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  set 
out  for  the  new  world  to  found  a  colony,  but  after  reaching 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  England,  he  met  with  disaster  on  continuing 
his  voyage,  which  he,  therefore,  abandoned,  and  was  lost  on 
his  return  to  England.  Whilst  England  based  her  claims  on 
discovery,  France  based  hers  on  settlement. 


NORSE  STONE. 


The  Stone  bearing  this  Runic  description  was  found  at  the  head  of 
Yarmouth  Harbor  by  Dr.  Fletcher  near  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Weight  about  400  pounds.  Photographs  and  rubbings  have  been  sent 
abroad  to  the  several  Historic  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  In  1884,  May 
2nd,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Mr.  Henry  Philips  gave  a  full  description  and 
translation  of  the  characters.  The  following  is  an  extract  :  "In  1875  a 
rubbing  was  placed  in  my  hand  and  I  have  become  ultimately  satisfied  of 

its  bona  fide  nature  Word  after  word  appeared  in  disjointed 

forms  and  each  was  in  turn  rejected  until  at  last  an  intelligible  word  came 
forth  followed  by  another  and  another  until  a  real  sentence  stood  forth  to 
my  astonished  gaze  :  harkdssen  men  v.\rn,  Hako's  son  addressed  the 
men.  In  the  expedition  of  Thorfinn  Karlfsefne  in  1007,  the  name  of  Haki 
occurs  among  those  who  accompanied  him."  This  stone  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryerson  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  on  the  lawn  at  his  residence,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
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It  appears  uncertain  when  the  first  settlement  took  place, 
but  it  is  stated  by  French  writers  that  one  was  made  in  Cape 
Breton  by  France  in  1541.  However,  De  Monts,  a  Frenchman, 
having  been  appointed  Lieut.-General  of  the  Territory  of  Acadie 
took  out  an  expedition  in  1604,  when  he  founded  Port  Royal 
(afterwards  changed  to  Annapolis  by  the  British).  In  1613 
Port  Royal  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Captain  Samuel 
Argel,  on  the  claim  made  by  England  to  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America,  founded  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots. 

This  claim  the  English  continued  to  assert,  and  the  French 
who  remained  there  were  merely  regarded  as  interlopers,  whose 
presence,  like  that  of  the  Indians,  was  simply  tolerated  for  the 
time.  In  1621  Sir  William  Alexander  received  from  King 
James  I.  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Gaspfe  Peninsula,  which  territory  was 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  be  held  at  a 
quit  rent  of  one  penny  Scots  per  year,  to  be  paid  on  the  soil  of 
Nova  Scotia,  if  demanded.  Sir  William  Alexander  accordingly 
visited  Acadia,  but  the  French  being  again  in  possession  of 
Port  Royal,  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  his  people, 
and  nothing  was  done  for  several  years.  James  I.  dying, 
Charles  I.  confirmed  his  father's  grant  to  Alexander,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  Colony  and  providing 
funds  for  its  subsistence,  an  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created,  to  consist  of  150  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  founding  of  the  Colony,  each  of  whom  was  to 
receive  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  by  three  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
Sir  William  Alexander  re-leased  to  them  in  consideration  of 
their  aid  in  the  work  of  colonisation.  This  scheme,  if  vigorously 
carried  out,  would  probably  have  ended  in  establishing  a  strong 
Colony,  but  meantime  a  war  suddenly  broke  out  between 
England  and  France.  Sir  David  Kirk  captured  Port  Royal, 
and  when  the  war  ceased  Acadia,  with  the  exception  of  Cape 
Sable  and  Fort  St.  Louis,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  In 
1632  a  treaty  was  signed,  ceding  Acadia  to  France.  In  1654 
a  force  under  Major  Sedgewick  attacked  the  French,  and  Nova 
Scotia  for  the  third  time  became  English. 
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However,  by  the  treaty  cf  Breda  in  1667,  France  again 
obtained  possession  of  Acadia.  Hostilities  having  broken  out 
in  1689,  the  New  England  people,  mindful  of  what  they  had 
formerly  suflfered  from  the  French,  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Phlps,  which  again  took  Port  Royal.  It 
was  once  more  given  up  in  1696  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  and 
restored  to  France.  However,  in  1710  it  was  finally  captured 
by  General  Nicholson,  and  the  name  changed  to  Annapolis 
Royal. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Acadia  was  formally 
given  up  to  England  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Newfoundland, 
but  France  retained  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  Island  of  St. 
John,  now  known  as  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  right  to 
erect  fortifications  for  defensive  purposes.  The  value  and 
extent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  already 
referred  to,  had  been  very  early  recognised  by  the  French,  and 
we  find  in  1710,  according  to  their  returns,  that  upwards  of 
23,000  men  and  2,100  vessels  of  various  sizes  were  engaged  in 
that  industry. 

Their  fleet  usually  arrived  in  April  and  fished  till  August, 
when  they  commenced  to  return.  A  very  large  revenue  was 
derived  from  this  trade,  which  gave  France  the  monopoly  of 
the  chief  European  fish  markets,  and  the  men  it  provided  for 
drafting  into  its  Navy  impressed  upon  France  the  importance 
of  retaining  these  possessions  at  all  hazards.  The  building  of 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Louisburg  were  therefore  commenced 
for  the  protection  of  these  fisheries,  the  shelter  of  its  fleets,  and 
for  a  base  of  operations  in  time  of  war.  Its  magnificent  harbour 
was  capable  of  accommodating  its  large  and  numerous  warships. 
It  mounted  400  cannon,  and  its  garrison  numbered  at  times 
10,000  men.  After  30  years  of  labour  and  vast  expense  it 
became  a  mighty  stronghold  and  a  standing  menace  to  New 
England,  harbouring  a  swarm  of  privateers  which  preyed  upon 
English  commerce.  Its  existence  became  intolerable  to  the 
British  Colonists,  and  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
capture  it.  Although  most  of  the  troops,  which  were  raised  in 
New  England  for  the  purpose,  were  inexperienced,  success 
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crowned  their  efforts;  for  aided  by  the  ships  of  war  under 
Commodore  Warren,  after  a  siege  of  49  days,  the  garrison 
capitulated.  The  benefits  of  this  remarkable  exploit  w^ere  not 
very  lasting,  for  Louisburg  was  soon  restored  to  France  by 
treaty.  In  1758,  however,  it  was  again  necessary  to  reduce  the 
place,  and  an  attack  was  delivered  by  General  Wolfe,  shortly 
after  which  the  garrison  surrendered ;  the  capitulation  including 
the  whole  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  Island  of  St.  John. 
It  was  decided  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Louisburg;  the 
work  took  two  years  to  accomplish,  and  very  little  now  remains 
to  mark  the  site  of  this  once  famous  fortress. 

Meantime  owing  to  the  representations  of  the  New  England 
Colonists  for  the  necessity  of  a  fortified  post  on  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  counteract  the  influence  exercised  by  Louisburg, 
then  all  powerful,  the  English  Government  founded  Halifax  in 
1749.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis, 
who  landed  there,  on  the  21st  June  with  about  4,000  settlers. 
A  town  site  was  very  soon  selected,  cleared  and  laid  out  and 
named  after  Lord  Halifax,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England.  During  these  building  operations  great 
annoyance  and  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  hostile  actions 
of  the  Indians,  who,  instigated  by  the  French  settlers,  practiced 
all  sorts  of  barbarities  on  the  new  comers,  %vhom  they  treacher- 
ously cut  off  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  town,  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  These  Acadians  after  remaining  for  40 
years  on  their  lands  without  carrying  out  their  undertaking  to 
become  British  subjects,  on  which  conditions  they  were 
permitted  to  remain,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  French  intrigue.  They  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  leave  the  country.  They  unanimously 
refused  to  do  either,  claimmg  that  they  were  neutrals.  England 
now  being  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  France  for 
the  supremacy  of  North  America,  the  Acadians  became  her 
enemies  within  the  gate.  If  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  be 
tolerated,  English  settlement  in  an  English  Province  would 
be  impossible.  Diplomacy  and  argument  proving  equally 
unavailing  upon  this  misguided  people,  nothing  remained  but 
e.\pulsion,  which  accordingly  took  place  with  as  little  hardship 
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as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Their  masters  were  so 
constantly  bemg  changed,  that  they  may  have  awaited  the  next 
swing  of  the  pendulum  to  restore  them  to  their  original  con- 
dition. It  is  conjectured  that  of  the  total  number  of  those 
forcibly  removed  at  least  two  thirds  afterwards  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  view  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  many 
thousands  of  Loyalists  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1783,  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  They  proved  a  very 
acceptable  acquisition,  being  principally  persons  of  position 
and  education,  who  preferred  to  reside  within  the  sphere  of  the 
flag,  under  which  they  were  born.  They  soon  became  the 
leading  men,  and  to  their  courage,  loyalty  and  devotion  Nova 
Scotia  owes  many  of  the  beneficent  laws  and  institutions  of 
which  she  is  so  justly  proud. 

In  1867  Nova  Scotia  joined  the  Confederation  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces,  and  thus  became  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia  forming  the  most  easterly  Province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles 
across.  It  lies  between  43  and  47  North  latitude  and  60  and 
67  West  longitude.  Varying  in  breadth  from  50  to  100  miles, 
it  is  350  miles  long,  and  contains  about  21,000  (20,907)  square 
miles.  In  this  small  area  is  crowded  a  wealth  and  variety  of 
natural  resources  which  no  region  of  similar  extent  can  equal. 
Its  coast  line  has  been  so  cut  into  by  the  sea,  that  it  measures 
many  thousands  of  miles,  and  is  broken  by  a  myriad  of 
beautiful  bays  and  natural  harbours,  which  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  Province  is  more  than  30  miles  from  navigable 
waters.  The  number  of  harbours  capable  of  accommodating 
ships  of  the  largest  size,  being  more  than  double  those  on  the 
entire  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
and  include  to  the  east  of  Halifax  26  ports,  12  of  which  can 
accommodate  ships  of  the  Navy,  the  remainder  with  capacity 
to  take  average  sized  merchantmen,  whilst  to  the  west  are  15 
ports  and  harbours  of  magnificent  proportions  and  beauty. 
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Unsurpassed  in  North  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  is 
Halifax  Harbour;  accessible  at  all  seasons,  safe,  deep  and 
easily  approached,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
contain  the  united  Navies  of  Britain,  France,  America,  and 
Germany  with  room  to  spare,  or  to  permit  the  entire  British 
Navy  to  manceuvre  upon  its  waters  with  ease  and  safety. 
Within  the  interior  of  the  Province  there  are  innumerable 
rivers  and  streams  and  more  than  400  lakes,  the  largest  and 
most  famous  being  the  Bras  d'or  in  Cape  Breton.  This  is 
about  45  miles  long  and  varies  to  about  15  miles  in  width, 
combining  the  charm  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  salt  water  one.  It  has  been  called  the  Loch 
Lomond  of  North  America,  a  gem  of  nature  so  beautiful  and 
so  picturesque  that  it  challenges  the  admiration  of  even  the 
greatest  travellers.  Generally  throughout  the  Province  the 
scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful,  with  the  alternating  views  of 
lakes,  meadows,  and  woods.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Grand  Pre,  rendered  famous  by  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline." 
It  is  now  called  the  Land  of  Evangeline,  and  is  yearly  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  tourists,  no  doubt  attracted  as  much  by 
its  natural  beauties  as  by  the  romantic  and  tragedic  interest 
with  which  Longfellow  has  surrounded  it.  I  think  the  in- 
habitants owe  to  the  great  poet  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
indirect  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  them  in  making  their 
district  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

CLniATE. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  very  favourable.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  and  the  winter  cold  is 
also  moderated  by  its  proximity.  Extremes  of  temperature 
are  not  great.  It  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  air  is 
vitalizing,  exhilarating  and  recuperative,  and  in  winter, 
alth  ough  the  mercury  falls  lower  than  it  does  here,  it  causes  no 
discomfort,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
bracing  qualities.  The  spring  seasons  are,  however,  somewhat 
backward,  but  the  weather  in  the  autumn  is  usually  very  fine 
and  that  period  called  Indian  summer  requires  to  be  experienced 
to  be  appreciated.     Then  the  sun  appears  with  its  mellow 


light  and  temperate  warmth  and  bathes  all  things  in  a  golden 
glory.  The  air  is  still  and  nature  seems  to  rest  after  her 
exertions  in  bringing  vegetation  to  maturity.  The  leaves  of 
the  forest,  touched  by  the  magic  fingers  of  the  frost,  put  on 
fresh  shades,  and  changing  in  intensity,  become  a  mass  of 
bewildering  colour,  ranging  from  light  yellows,  through  the 
vermillions,  to  deepest  purples,  completing  a  scene  of  wondrous 
beauty. 

EDUCATION. 

Nova  Scotia  is  justly  proud  of  her  free  educational  system 
established  by  the  Government  in  1865.  It  works  well  and  is 
extremely  thorough,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
country  which  pays  greater  attention  to  this  most  important 
subject.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  younger  generation 
can  pass  by  progressive  steps  from  the  early  stages  of  tuition 
through  the  various  grades  until  the  universities  are  reached. 
The  schools  are  non-sectarian.  The  teachers  are  trained  at  the 
Normal  School  at  Truro,  where  thorough  provision  is  made  for 
a  most  efficient  and  comprehensive  preparation.  The  number 
of  schools  open  in  1904  was  2,331,  at  which  q6,886  pupils 
attended,  being  a  proportion  of  about  one  in  five  of  the  total 
population.  There  are  five  colleges,  and  each  of  the  eighteen 
counties  has  a  high  school  or  academy,  which  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  public  schools  and  the  universities. 

The  movement  for  the  confederation  of  the  colleges  in  the 

maritime  provinces  has  been  revived,  as  it  is  pointed  out  that 

many  of  the  departments  are  duplicated,  whilst  others  might 

with  advantage  be  extended,  particularly  those   relating  to 

science.    The  object  is  to  establish  a  central  university,  offering 

as  many  inducements  in  the  higher  branches  as  can  be  obtained 

in  the  United  States  or  at  the  McGill  University.    The  benefits 

of  such  a  course  of  scientific  training  would  nowhere  be  more 

appreciated  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  owing  to  the  great 

importance  of  their  natural  resources. 

N.B.— The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  realising  the  enormous  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  efficient  development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
province,  has  recently  made  provision  for  the  immediate  establishment  and 
equipment  ui  l-falifax  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  of  university  grade. 
This  Institution  will  have  departments  providing  instruction  and  professional 
training  in  metallurgical,  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical 
engineering. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The  province  is  eminently  adapted  by  nature  fur  agri- 
culture and  fruit  growing.  The  soil  is  rich  and  easy  to  work, 
whilst  the  climate,  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in 
winter,  lends  itself  to  the  rapid  development  of  vegetation  of  all 
kinds.  Farming  is  largely  carried  on,  by  itself,  and  in  con- 
junction with  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  stock  raising.  The 
district  known  as  the  Annapolis  Valley  is  probably  the  most 
favoured  part  of  the  province,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fruit 
growing  industry  prevails.  As  an  apple  producing  country 
Nova  Scotia  is  unexcelled,  and  they  are  famed  both  in  Great 
Britian  and  the  United  States  for  their  excellent  flavour  and 
fine  keeping  qualities.  The  possibilities  with  regard  to  this 
important  industry  are  very  great,  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  recognising  this,  recently  established  experi- 
mental orchards  in  every  county  of  the  Province,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  apples  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
practically  in  any  district.  This  has  resulted  in  the  "  fruit 
belt  "  being  largely  increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  2,000,000  apple  trees  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  not  10% 
of  the  land  suitable  for  apple  culture  has  yet  been  planted.* 
Dairying  is  now  having  much  more  attention  paid  to  it 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the  introduction 
of  improvements  in  this  respect,  which  the  local  government 
"is  encouraging  by  money  grants  towards  the  establishment 
of  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  which  are  now  becoming 
more  numerous.  In  1905  the  value  from  dairy  products 
was  about  three  million  dollars.  There  is  a  good  local 
demand  for  these  products  at  remunerative  prices,  whilst  a 
fair  amount  is  exported,  and  with  further  energy  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  export  trade  should  not  assume  very  large  and 
profitable  proportions.  With  regard  to  stock  raising,  this  was 
chiefly  carried  on  to  supply  the  local  markets.  Latterly, 
however,  farmers  have  found  out  that  this  business  can  be 
extended  with  advantage,  and  they  are  now  supplying  the  home 
demand,  as  well  as  looking  for  markets  abroad.    The  class  of 

*N.  B. — Statements  by  responsible  fruit  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia  show  that 
orchards  in  full  bearing  return  on  an  average  a  net  profit  of  over  25%  per 
annum,  valuing  an  acre  of  orchard  at  S610. 
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stock  has  been  much  improved,  and  at  the  last  Provincial 
Exhibition  held  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  the  animals  shown 
compare  favourably  with  those  to  be  seen  in  Scotland.  The 
marsh  lands  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  country,  and  derive 
their  fertility  from  deposits  of  mud  left  by  the  tide,  whirh  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  overflow.  In  many  cases  these  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  by  a  system  of  dyking,  forming  very  rich 
meadows,  the  crops  of  hay  from  which  are  exceptionally  good, 
in  some  cases  reaching  four  tons  to  the  acte.  In  the  south 
western  district  of  the  province  there  are  lands  suitable  for 
sheep  raising,  as  they  can  be  pastured  along  the  shores  and  on 
the  islands  during  most  of  the  winter,  and  considerable  attention 
is  now  being  given  to  this  industry  by  capitalists.  There  is 
also  a  growing  demand  for  bacon  and  pork  at  fair  prices,  and 
the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  directed  to  this  branch  of 
stock  breeding,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  larger  share  of  the 
increasing  export  trade,  and  the  amount  of  live  stock  sold  in 
1905  is  returned  as  over  one  million  dollars.  Poultry  farming 
has  already  made  some  considerable  headway,  and  large 
numbers  are  raised,  and  as  it  requires  but  a  small  capital,  it 
should  be  carried  on  with  satisfactory  results,  if  not  by  itself, 
then  in  conjunction  with  fruit  growing  or  mixed  farming.  In 
Cape  Breton  the  prospects  for  market-gardening,  dairying,  and 
poultry  farming  are  very  bright,  especially  near  the  mining 
towns,  where  the  exceptional  increase  in  the  population  has 
caused  a  corresponding  demand  for  these  commodities.  With 
the  cold  storage  system  now  in  operation,  I  think  that  more 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  in  exporting  Nova  Scotia 
produce  of  this  description.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  with  a  Canadian  Produce  Co.  (of  Toronto),  to  take  all  the 
■poultry  of  some  Nova  Scotia  farms,  and  ship  it  by  this  system 
from  Halifax  to  Great  Britain. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  apples  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  in 
addition  to  this  fruit,  plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches, 
grapes,  cranberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  are  grown  with  success. 
Cranberries  especially  are  an  increasing  crop.  They  grow  on 
boggy  land  where  nothing  else  will  succeed,  and  require  very 
little  attention  after  the  beds  are  made.     They  come  into 
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bearing  in  about  four  years,  and  are  said  tc  last  forty  years. 
The  average  crop  is  some  forty  barrels  per  acre,  but  much 
larger  returns  have  been  received  from  certain  districts.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  shipped  to  London,  where  they  find  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices. 

There  is  a  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  College  at  Truro 
where  students  are  received  and  instructed  in  the  best  and  most 
scientific  manner  of  fruit  growing  and  agriculture,  &c.,  in  all  its 
branches.  The  only  expense  incurred  is  a  merely  nominal  one 
for  board.  An  experimental  farm  is  attached  to  the  College, 
so  that  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  imparted. 

The  foregoing  slight  sketch  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Nova  Scotia,  will,  I  think,  prove  that  there  are  plenty  of 
openings  for  men  with  a  small  capital  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  The  suitable  climate,  beauty  of  the  country,  richness 
of  the  soil,  variety  of  grops  that  may  be  raised,  and  the  accessi- 
bility to  the  markets  of  the  world,  constitute  advantage?,  which 
I  venture  to  affirm,  are  not  exceeded  by  any  of  our  colonies. 

FISHERIES. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  is  that  of  the  fisheries. 
Probably  no  other  country  is  so  favoured  as  Nova  Scotia  in 
this  respect,  the  yield  appearing  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
varieties  include  the  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  haddock,  salmon, 
hake,  halibut,  sea  trout,  &c.,  as  well  as  shell  fish  in  profusion. 
In  1903  the  value  of  Nova  Scotia  fish  is  returned  as  nearly 
eight  million  dollars  (7,841,602  dollars),  of  which  about  five 
millions  was  exported.  From  1869  to  1S99  the  value  of  the 
total  yield  of  the  Dominion  was  nearly  six  hundred  million 
dollars  (577,312,478  dollars),  of  which  Nova  Scotia  contributed 
over  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  (234,499,716 
dollars),  or  about  forty  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  boats 
and  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  in  1903  was  over  6,000,  and 
the  number  of  men  nearly  17,000.  In  1905  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  was  9,000,000  dollars. 

GOLD. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  about  i860  and  is  found  scattered 
all  over  Nova  Scotia,  the  auriferous  area  being  about  3,000 


SCENE   ON   ANNAPOLIS  RIVER. 
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square  miles,  extending  principally  along  the  southern  shore. 
The  veins  are  of  varying  richness  and  width  and  carry  gold  in 
amounts  ranging  from  a  trace  up  to  several  ounces.  The  great 
future  in  the  gold  mining  of  Nova  Scotia,  however,  lies  in  the 
so-called  "low  grade"  ores,  which  are  met  with  in  wide  belts  in 
many  districts  Trials  on  a  working  scale  have  been  made  with 
these  ores,  and  the  field  appears  even  more  promising  here  than 
in  many  other  gold  mining  countries,  and  nowhere  can  labour 
and  the  usual  supplies  be  procured  more  cheaply  than  in  Nova 
Scotia.  As  this  industry  has  not  been  systematically  developed 
until  within  a  short  time,  the  returns  appear  to  be  comparatively 
small,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  future  lies  before  it,  and 
the  Provincial  Government  in  April,  1903,  passed  an  Act  to 
encourage  deep  level  Gold  Mining,  and  appropriated  a  sum 
to  assist  in  the  sinking  deep  shafts  in  the  Goldfields  of  the 
Province. 

In  addition  to  gold — copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities ;  copper  in  particular  having  been 
discovered  in  many  districts.  A  writer  in  the  Mining  Journal 
states  "  That  'ere  ten  years  have  passed,  Nova  Scotia  will  have 
"arrived  at  a  point  in  the  development  of  its  copper  deposits 
"  that  will  make  it  a  factor  in  the  production  of  this  important 
"  metal." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  minerals  are  the  following : 
Gypsum^  found  in  large  deposits,  some  beds  being  100  teet 
thick;  manganese;  antimony,  which  carries  considerable  traces 
of  gold;  celebtine;  sulphur  (molybdenum) ;  cobalt;  nickel  and 
arsenic,  and  others. 

COAL. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  at  Stellarton,  in  Picton  County, 
in  1 791.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  1825  that  it  was 
systematically  worked  and  shipped  by  the  General  Mining 
Association,  which  had  acquired  the  lease  of  all  the  mines 
originally  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  the  government. 
In  1865  it 

was  decided  to  abolish  this  monopoly,  and  since  then 
the  industry  has  been  dependent  upon  individual  enterprise  for 
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its  development  and  progress.  The  coalfields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  situate  in  Cape  Breton,  Cumber- 
land, and  Picton,  embrace  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  miles, 
and  the  total  deposits  available  are  estimated  at  40  billion  tons. 
The  Manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  they  have  sufficient  resources  to  produce 
3,000,000  tons  a  year  for  10,000  years,  and  the  same  gentleman 
also  mentions  that  the  Shaft  of  Dominion  No.  2  was  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  World,  and  would  alone  give  employment  to 
2,000  men.  During  parts  of  1904  the  pay  roll  of  this  Company 
was  for  8,000  men.*  The  development  has  only  assumed 
important  proportions  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1900  the 
total  output  was  3,358,000  tons,  whilst  that  of  the  whole  of 
Canada  amounted  to  5,333,000  tons,  so  that  Nova  Scotia 
contributed  3/5ths,  or  60%,  while  the  returns  for  1903  show 
that  Nova  Scotia  contributed  5,653,338  tons  cut  of  a  total 
output  for  the  Dominion  of  7,643,999  tons.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  coal  raised  was  estimated  at  11,250,000  dollars,  and  in 
1906,  12,575,000  dollars.  During  the  five  years  ending  in  1905, 
more  coal  was  raised  than  during  the  previous  ten  years,  when 
over  20,000,000  tons  were  mined,  and  it  is  computed  on  this  basis, 
that  by  the  end  of  1910,  close  on  50  million  tons  will  be  raised. 

The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  variety,  and  may  be  divided 
into  coking,  free  burning,  and  cannel  coal.  The  official  reports 
on  the  Sydney  Harbour  Seam  show  that  it  is  practically  equal 
to  Welsh  steam  coal,  and  during  some  trials  made  by  H.M.S. 
"  Gannet,"  a  saving  of  12^%  was  obtained  over  tlie  use  of 
Welsh  coal  alone,  by  mixing  the  latter  with  twice  its  weight  of 
Sydney  coal. 

Now  that  the  supply  of  coal  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  the 
province,  it  has  been  advisable  to  look  for  more  extended 
markets,  with  the  result  that  considerable  shipments  have  been 
made  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Mediterranean  Ports,  and 
France.  The  total  exports  to  September  30th,  1904,  amounted 
to  about  3,^  million  tons.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  this 
trade  is  the  question  of  securing  return  freight,  and  it  has  been 


*N.B. — 11,000  men  are  now  (1907)  employed  in  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company's  Mine. 
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met  in  many  instances  by  taking  back  suitable  iron  ores  for 
mixing  with  those  at  pre.sent  in  use  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  grades  required,  which  is 
another  most  important  industry  of  the  province. 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  iron  ores 
found  in  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  William  Fairburn,  in  writing  on  the 
subject  states,  "  In  Nova  Scotia  some  of  the  richest  ores  yet 
discovered  occur  in  boundless  abundance."  Also  Sir  W'illiam 
Dawson,  in  referring  generally  to  the  distance  of  the  iron  ore 
from  the  fuel  required  in  so  great  a  quantity,  whenever  smelting 
processes  are  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  Canada,  says :  "  It 
"should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  iron  deposits 
"  of  Nova  Scotia,  equal  in  extent  and  value  to  any  others  in  the 
"  Dominion,  are  not  so  situated,  but  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
"some  of  the  greatest  coalfields  in  the  world.  Even  in  Great 
"  Britain  itself,  the  two  great  staples  of  mineral  wealth  are  not 
"  in  more  favourable  contiguity,  and  the  iron  ores  of  Great 
"  Britain  are  neither  so  rich  nor  so  accessible  as  those  of  Nova 
"  Scotia." 

With  these  vast  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  hand,  and 
with  coal  and  limestone  in  close  proximity,  great  facilities  exist 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  province.  Several 
plants  of  moderate  capacity  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time, 
but  their  locations  were,  as  a  rule,  against  their  favourable 
working.  In  1899  at  Sydney,  C.B.,  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.  erected  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  occupying  some  250  acres,  with  a  front  of  3,000  feet  to 
deep  water.  They  comprise  tour  blast  furnaces,  ten  open 
hearth  furnaces,  blooming  mill,  rail  mill,  400  by-product  coke 
ovens,  coal-washing  and  sulphuric  acid  plants,  machine  shop, 
and  foundry.  The  store  yards  have  a  capacity  of  645,000  tons 
and  are  close  to  the  unloading  piers,  on  which  are  two  towers, 
each  capable  of  dealing  witji  some  1,500  tons  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  iron  ore  at  present  used  is  conveyed  from 
Wabana,  Bell  Island,  in  vessels  of  over  6,000  tons,  which  are 
loaded  and  discharged  in  about  sixteen  hours.    The  limestone 
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is  brought  by  rail  from  a  quarry  about  forty  miles  away,  and 
there  is  also  railway  connection  with  the  coal  mines.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  raw  materials  being  obtained  within  a  very 
small  radius,  with  coal  on  the  spot,  the  cost  of  assembling  them 
is  very  small,  and  on  this  subject  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Company  says:  "  That  Sydney,  C.B.,  can  furnish  steel  to  tlie 
world's  markets  at  $6  per  ton  less  than  Pittsburg  (which,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  is  selected  as  the  cheapest  producer), 
for  the  following  reasons: — the  cost  of  assembling  the  raw 
materials  at  Pittsburg,  is  at  the  lowest  estimate  13,25  per  ton,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  conveying  the  manufactured 
iron  to  the  seaboard,  viz.,  $2  per  ton,  whilst  the  cost  of 
assemblage  at  Sydney,  which  is  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,000 
miles  nearer  to  the  great  markets,  is  given  at  ygl  cents  per  ton, 
the  difference  in  favour  of  Sydney  being  calculated  at  $6  per 
ton  as  stated."  All  the  works  are  now  completed,  and  employ 
a  large  number  of  hands.  The  machinery  is  of  the  very  latest 
type,  electrical  power  is  used  wherever  practicable,  and  the^ 
whole  plant  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  The  output  for  1903  was 
coke  310,641  tons,  pig  iron  155,139  tons,  steel  billets  and  slabs 
1 17,986  tons. 

At  a  freight  of  .f  2  per  ton,  pig  iron  has  been  shipped  to 
Glasgow,  cheaper  than  Cleveland  is  shipping  to  that  market. 
Steel  billets  are  now  being  made  and  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
the  quality  of  which  is  said  be  excellent.  At  Sydney  mines  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.  have  built  extensive  works 
alongside  their  coal  supply.  The  open  hearth  plant  was  put  into 
operation  in  July,  1905.  In  1905,  28,723  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
sold,  and  28,225  tons  of  finished  material  shipped  from  the 
Steel  Department. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  the  making  of 
general  railway  supplies  to  cost  $400,000,  and  the  Sydney 
council  have  voted  !52o,ooo  on  completion  ;  §10,000  for  three 
years ;  exemption  from  taxes  for  ten  years ;  and  water  at  six 
cents,  for  1,000  gallons.  This  shows  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  city  to  new  industries.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  rapid 
development  of  these  important  industries,  I  may  point  out 
that  the  population  of  Sydney,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
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between  2,000  and  3,000,  had  increased  in  1901  to  nearly 
18,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  era  of  prosperity  upon 
which  this  district  has  entered,  will  disclose  possibilities,  the  far 
reaching  effects  of  which  upon  the  province  generally,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  guage. 

STEEL  SHIPBUILDING. 

With  such  magnificent  coal  resources  in  our  possession  and 
the  establishment  of  the  steel  and  iron  works  already  referred 
to,  producing  the  cheapest  material  in  the  world,  the  attention 
of  capitalists  was  bound  to  be  drawn  to  the  advantages  which 
exist  for  the  building  of  steel  ships.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  done  in  wooden 
ships,  Nova  Scotia  owned  more  tonnage  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  other  country,  and  her  flag  was  to  be  met 
with  in  every  important  port  in  the  world.  With  suitable 
timber  at  hand  to  be  had  for  the  cutting,  almost  every  little 
fishing  village  boasted  its  ship-building  yard,  and  the  busy 
hammers  of  the  workers  were  to  be  heard  all  day  long.  As, 
however,  the  substitution  of  iron  ships  increased,  this  industry 
gradually  decayed,  and  although  there  are  still  a  large  number 
of  small  wooden  vessels  being  built,  it  does  not  attain  to  any- 
thing like  its  former  proportions.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
Nova  Scotia  is  again  to  compete  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  with  a  view  of  regaining  her  old  proud  position,  it  must 
be  achieved  by  iron  or  steel  vessels.  I  may  point  out  that  New 
Glasgow  has  already  had  the  distinction  of  constructing  some 
steel  vessels  (due,  no  doubt,  to  the  proximity  of  the  old  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Company's  works),  but  they  have  been  of  small 
tonnage  owing  to  the  character  of  the  East  River.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  in  this  respect  New  Glasgow  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  old  namesake.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Government  has  already  offered  a  large  bonus  to  the  first 
company  establishing  a  ship  yard  capable  of  building  steamers 

N.B. — In  1905-6,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  was — 
Pig  iron      $3,500,000  §1,500,000. 
Steel  3,800,000  6.500,000. 

Steel  rails    1,500,000  4,250,000. 
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of  5,000  tons,  with  exemption  from  taxation  for  20  years  on  all 
ships  built  and  registered  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  principal  shipbuilding  firms  in  this  country,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  province,  after  emphasizing  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  ''  I  am  persuaded  that  the  cheapest  steel 
"ships  in  the  world  can  be  produced  in  Nova  Scotia."  Whilst 
reminding  us  that  the  cost  of  skilled  labour  will  probably  remain 
higher  than  in  Europe,  he  confidently  anticipates  a  very 
superior  class  springing  up  which  will  do  credit  to  the  country. 
The  higher  cost  of  labour,  moreover,  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  cheapness  of  steel  production  and  in  other 
directions.  In  view  of  the  disabilities  under  which  this  industry 
would  labour  in  its  initial  stages,  it  is  thought  necessary  that 
sufficient  encouragement  should  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Dominion  Government  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  situation  with  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  is  no  industry  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  aspirations 
of  Nova  Scotians  as  that  of  steel  shipbuilding,  their  strong 
maritime  characters,  knowledge  of  construction,  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  details,  are  such  important  factors  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  result  with  every  confidence. 

FAST  SERVICE. 

The  question  of  a  fast  service  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada,  has  been  attracting  so  much  attention  lately,  and 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  advancement  and  development  of 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  and  to  Nova  Scotia  in  particular, 
that  some  reference  to  the  matter  may  not  be  without  interest 
on  this  occasion. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  such  a  line,  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  Canadian  route  for  passenger  traffic  over 
the  New  York  route,  should  consist  of  the  fastest  boats  possible 
to  build,  and  that  the  shortest  available  sea  passage  be  adopted. 
Several  schemes  for  this  service  have  been  put  forward,  and 


much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  press.  It  seems  certain 
that  if  sufficiently  large  subsidies  are  given  by  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  governments,  the  fastest  passenger  service  in  the 
world  can  be  inaugurated  between  this  country  and  Canada. 
This  would  attract  and  divert  the  present  large  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  now  going  direct  to  New  York,  to  some  point 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where,  after  a  sea  voyage  occupying,  according 
to  different  calculations,  between  three  and  four  days,  express 
trains  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  mails  and  passengers  to 
their  destinations  to  all  points  on  the  North  American  continent, 
many  hours,  and  in  some  cases  days,  in  advance  of  the  time 
now  occupied.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  our  noble 
chairman,  who,  if  the  Nova  Scotia  papers  can  be  relied  on,  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  Montreal,  last  September,  "  that  he 
"  was  convinced  that  this  project  would  tend  to  make  Canada 
"  boom  more  than  any  other  enterprise.  He  believed  the 
"  passage  across  the  ocean  could  be  made  in  four  days,  and  he 
"  hoped  the  people  would  realise  that  an  additional  grant  would 
"  be  a  trifle  to  the  benefits  that  would  certainly  come  to  Canada 
"  when  such  a  service  was  an  accomplished  fact." 

The  Halifax  Board  of  Trade  in  their  annual  report, 
January,  1901,  when  referring  to  this  subject,  states  that  "An 
"  express  service  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
"  bound  to  come,  and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  the  Govern- 
"ment  is  justified  in  going  towards  the  support  of  such  an 
"enterprise.  In  our  opinion,  no  service  should  be  subsidized 
"  at  all,  which  is  not  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  equal 
"  to  any  now  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  special  advantage  we 
"possess  is  our  geographical  position,  which  ensures  a  short  sea 
"voyage,  and  we  would  be  throwing  that  advantage  away,  if 
"  other  than  the  fastest  boats  were  employed.  We  have  always 
"contended  that  such  a  service,  to  be  successful,  must  run 
"continuously  all  the  year  round  from  one  port,  and  we  believe 
"  Halifax  to  be  the  best  port  available  for  that  purpose  in 
"  Canada.  The  prestige  of  such  a  service  would  be  of  immense 
"  benefit  to  Canada  and  the  Empire,  and  both  the  Federal  and 
"  Imperial  Governments  should  encourage  the  undertaking  by 
"generous  financial  assistance." 
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A  member  of  a  well-known  shipbuilding  firm  in  this 
country,  when  in  Canada  recently,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  fast  Canadian  service  would  well  repay 
"  its  establishment.  I  am  in  favour  of  25  knot  boats  being  put 
"  on  in  order  to  make  this  route  the  quickest  between  Europe 
"  and  America.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  upon 
"  the  mails  being  landed  at  some  point  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  am 
"  in  favour  of  a  fast  service — in  fact,  a  very  fast  service — so  fast, 
"  that  no  other  steamship  service  on  the  Atlantic  could  compete 
"  with  it.  Canada  can  have  such  a  service  if  the  country  thinks 
"  desirable.  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  however,  whether  Canada 
"is  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  or  of  the 
"greatness  of  this  country's  opportunity.  In  this  connection,  I 
"  may  say  that  New  York  is  not  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  facts, 
"  but  on  the  contrary,  capitalists  from  that  city  have  already  got 
"  their  attention  firmly  fixed  on  the  Canadian  route.  If  you 
"  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  Canada 
"  has  been  practically  standing  still  in  the  matter  of  an  Atlantic 
"  mail  and  passenger  service  for  the  past  forty  years.  The 
"  Cunard  line,  as  far  back  as  i860,  used  to  make  the  passage 
"  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  in  about  eleven  days.  There 
"  is  hardly  any  substantial  improvement  in  that  time  to-day  in 
"the  Canadian  service,  whilst  New  York,  in  the  meantime,  has 
"halved  the  time.*  The  fast  mail  delivery  must  form  an 
"  attractive  feature.  So  speedy  and  satisfactory  must  this 
"  service  be,  that  the  European  mails  for  the  East  shall  go  by 

*It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that,  since  the  above  was  written, 
the  time  occupied  in  crossing  to  Canada  has  been  appreciably  shortened. 
The  Allan  Line  with  their  new  Turbine  boats  have  covered  the  distance 
from  Rimouski  to  Moville  (Ireland)  in  5  days  17  hours,  while  the  C.P.R. 
in  their  new  "Empress"  boats  took  5  days  6  hours  from  Rimouski  to 
Liverpool.  This  shows  improvement,  but  the  real  fast  service  as  fore- 
shadowed in  the  foregoing  notes  is  yet  to  come.  Indications,  however,  all 
point  to  such  a  service  being  established  at  no  distant  date,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  (1907)  a  scheme  is  being  formulated  whereby  it  is  stated  that 
the  sea  passage  will  be  accomplished  in  days,  the  terminal  port  in 
Canada  to  be  Halifa.K,  N.S.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  advantages  in 
distance  Halifax  possesses  as  a  port,  which  will  be  best  gathered  from  the 
following  table  : — 

Halifax  is  655  miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York. 
1,050       ,,       ,,  Gibraltar 
750       ,,       ,,    Cape  Town  ,, 
200       ,,       ,,  ,,  ,,  Liverpool,  G.B. 

It  is  nearer  every  Sou.h  American  Port  South  of  Pernambuco  than  any 
United  States  shipping  Port. 
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"the  Canadian  route,  and  across  the  continent  by  the  Canadian 
"  Pacific  Railway,  instead  of  going  as  at  present,  via  New  York 
"and  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  a  very  fine  thing  for  Canada 
"  to  have  the  cream  of  the  world's  travel  streaming  through  the 
"country.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  magnificent  advertisement  for 
"  the  country,  and  will  result,  I  am  convinced,  in  very  much 
"additional  foreign  capital  coming  into  Canada  for  development 
"  purposes." 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
capable  men,  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Canada,  on  the  establishment  of  this  fast  service. 

Halifax,  with  its  fine  harbour,  extensive  docks,  and  open 
water  all  the  year  round,  has  strong  claims  to  be  the  terminal 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  port,  at 
present,  has  equal  facilitie?  for  dealing  with  the  class  of  boats 
which  will  run  when  this  line  is  inaugurated.  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  is  some  hours  steaming  nearer  England,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  terminus  during  summer  months.  But 
whatever  terminal  is  selected,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Canadian  Fast  Service  will  be  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  the  Great  Dominion. 

RAILWAYS. 

Nova  Scotia  is  well  served  by  railways,  1,174  miles  being 
in  operation  in  1905;  thus  ensuring  ready  access  to  markets. 
There  is  also  very  efficient  communication  by  water,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  enjoy,  perhaps,  more  facilities  in 
the  way  of  transport  than  the  other  Maritime  Provinces,  as 
there  are  not  many  parts  of  the  country  more  than  a  few  miles 
distant  from  a  railway. 

The  Government  are,  however,  still  pushing  on  with  the 
construction  of  other  lines,  recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  communication  in  the  development  of  the  many 
natural  resources  of  the  Province. 

SPORT. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  sportsman's  paradise,  there  being 
excellent  shooting,  hunting  and  fishing  in  nearly  every  county. 
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There  are  bears,  foxes,  moo?e  cariboo,  otter,  mink,  sable 
musquash,  hares  and  racoons  ;  whilst  of  feathered  game,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  plover,  partridges,  geese,  ducks,  brant,  curlew,  &c., 
abound.  The  game  laws  are  simple,  and  are  made  only  to 
protect  game  when  out  of  season.  There  are  no  private  game 
preserves  in  the  province,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  a 
grand  hunting  ground  open  to  everybody.  The  lake  region  is 
the  natural  haunt  for  numbers  of  large  and  small  animals.  One 
feature  of  autumn  shooting  is  that  of  wild  duck  and  geese. 
They  swarm  over  the  lakes  in  millions,  and  in  October  one 
could  kill  them  as  fast  as  a  gun  could  be  discharged  Rut  the 
great  ambition  of  the  sportsman  visiting  Nova  Scotia  is  to  kill 
a  moose.  These  animals  are  frequently  8  feet  high,  weighing 
1,500  lbs.,  with  horns  measuring  from  5  to  6  feet  across,  and 
when  wounded  they  are  inciified  to  shov,'  fight  The  most 
fascinating  form  of  moose  hunting  is  known  as  "calling."  The 
hunter  secretes  himself  behind  bushes  or  rocks  on  some 
favourable  night  in  September  or  October,  when  the  moon  is 
full  and  no  wind  disturbs  the  foliage.  He  imitates  the  call  of 
the  moose  through  a  birch  bark  trumpet.  Perhaps  the  call  is 
answered  and  repeated,  until,  amidst  the  crashing  of  branches 
and  breaking  of  trees,  the  victim  appears  upon  the  scene,  only 
to  see  a  flash  and  hear  a  report,  when  he  rolls  over  if  fairly  hit, 
or  if  merely  wounded  rushes  upon  his  assailants  to  fight  it  out. 

HALIFAX. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  45,000  It  has 
been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  North  America,  and  while  it  has  no 
similarity  in  appearance  to  that  stronghold,  it  would  just  as 
stubbornly  refuse  capture.  The  citadel,  occupying  the  summit 
of  a  hill  250  feet  high  at  the  back  of  the  town,  commands  the 
surrounding  country  and  harbour,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
protected  by  numerous  forts  and  batteries. 

The  original  fortress  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father 
of  our  late  lamented  Oueen,  when  Commander-in-Chief  there, 
and  he  utilized  the  labour  of  some  ^00  maroons,  who,  having 
burned  plantations  and  murdered  slaves  in  Jamaica,  were  exiled 
to  Nova  Scotia.    The  explanation  of  their  arrival  contains  a, 
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reflection  on  the  climate  of  the  province.  It  was  thought  in 
Jamaica  that  the  winters  in  Nova  Scotia  were  very  severe,  and 
that  by  sending  them  from  a  hot  district  they  would  soon  be 
finished  ofT.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  climate,  however,  for 
they  not  only  survived,  but  re-invigorated  by  the  beneficial 
climatic  conditions,  their  old  propensities  developed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  they  promptly  commenced  to  depopulate  a  wide  stretch 
of  country  in  the  interests  of  the  Arab  slave  traders. 

Halifax  is  the  seat  of  the  Local  Government  and  a 
University  and  Cathedral  City,  with  a  Lieut. -Governor,  an 
Archbishop  and  a  Bishop.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Navy  in  British  North  America,  and  is  besides 
a  garrison  town,  which  adds  a  brilliancy  to  the  social  life  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  Canada.*  There  are  few  places  which 
combine  so  many  advantages  for  pleasure,  quiet,  or  health, 
according  to  inclination.  The  people  are  most  hospitable,  and 
the  prevailing  object  appears  to  give  the  visitor  as  favourable 
an  impression  of  the  place  as  possible,  which  is  invariably 
attained.  The  opportunities  for  open  air  relaxations  are  many. 
In  summer  all  Halifax  rides  and  drives,  sails  and  rows.  In 
winter  it  devotes  itself  to  those  sports  which  put  roses  in  the 
cheeks  of  her  women  and  vigour  and  health  in  her  men. 

The  Public  Gardens  are  a  great  credit  to  Halifax,  as  well 
as  the  Park  at  Point  Pleasant.  The  gardens,  containing  14 
acres,  are  admitted  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  America,  and  form 
a  favourite  resort  for  the  people.  A  great  dry  dock  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  to  a  great  seaport,  and  Halifax  prides 
itself  upon  its  possession.  The  dock  is  613  feet  long,  102  feet 
w-ide  at  the  top  and  70  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  rarely 
unoccupied. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INHABITANTS. 

The  mhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  are  known  locally  as 
"Blue  Noses,"  a  name  which  originated  with  the  loyalists  who 

*  Since  the  above  address  was  delivered  the  British  Regimenis  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Halifax,  which  is  liOw  garrisoned  by  Canadian 
Troops  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  the  Head-quarters  of  the  British  North 
American  Squadron. 


left  the  revolting  colonies  in  1776  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia, 
calling  themselves  "True  Blues."  This  was  changed  by  the 
rebels  to  "  Blue  Noses,"  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  it  was 
always  accepted  by  every  Nova  Scotian  as  a  most  flattering 
acknowledgment  ot  their  unwavering  loyalty.  The  experiences 
of  the  early  settler,  and  the  many  parts  he  was  called  upon  to 
play,  nor  only  in  surmounting  the  hardships  connected  with 
colonization,  but  in  preparing  for  and  repulsing  sudden  hostile 
attacks,  made  him  and  his  children  self  reliant  to  a  degree,  and 
this  trait  has  been  developed  in  subsequent  generations. 

To  this  no  doubt  is  due  the  remarkable  versatility  of  the 
Blue  Nose,  who  is  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  trade  or  calling. 
He  may  be  called  a  "  Jack  of  all  trades,"  but  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  to  such  a  type  of  the  "  handy  man,"  is  attribu- 
table the  founding,  retention  and  success,  not  only  of  our  own 
province,  but  of  the  colonies  generally.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  but  worthy  of  note,  how  many  of  Nova  Scotia's  sons 
have  become  famous  outside  their  province,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Empire.  In  1753  we  find  at  the  attack 
on  Fort  Beau  Sejour.  N.S  ,  a  crippled  boy  rounding  up  a  herd 
of  cattle  which  had  strayed  towards  the  French.  Thanks  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  French  Commander,  who,  admiring  his  pluck, 
refused  to  open  fire ;  the  boy  accomplished  his  task,  returning 
with  the  cattle.  After  being  in  a  Halifax  office  he  drifted  to 
London,  where  he  subsequently  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Mayor  as  Sir  Brook  Watson,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
colonist  who  has  attained  to  this  proud  distinction. 

Of  Britain's  military  heroes.  Nova  Scotia  has  given  General 
Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars,  and  Sir  Provo  Wallis, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  English.  Inglis,  of  Lucknow, 
though  not  born  there,  was  the  son  of  a  Nova  Scotian  Bishop, 
and  more  recently.  Stairs,  who,  connected  with  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion, lost  his  life  in  Africa,  where  alas,  so  many  of  his  brother 
Canadians  have  died  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  Then  we 
have  Samuel  Cunard,  whose  steamships  placed  Great  Britain 
in  the  van,  being  also  a  native  of  Halifax.  Our  patriot  Joseph 
Howe,  who,  in  a  speech  at  Southampton  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
advocated  that  United  Empire,  which  recent  circumstances 
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have  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  The  humorous  writings  of 
Haliburton,  the  Nova  Scotian  judge,  are  not  forgotten  here. 
Nor  will  we  omit  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Archibald,  the  only 
Canadian  who  ever  attained  the  position  of  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  this  country,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia.  Closer  at  home,  but  still  with  records  of  Imperial 
services,  we  have  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Confederation,  late  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  after- 
wards Premier  of  the  Dominion.  We  also  claim  another 
Dominion  Premier  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  whose 
death  occurred  under  such  distressing  circumstances  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Other  distinguished  names  such  as  Dawson,  Grant, 
O'Brien,  Fieldmg,  and  Borden,  belong  to  Nova  Scotia,  in 
addition  to  Murray  and  Longley,  at  present  watching  over  the 
destinies  of  our  province.  It  is  a  good  list,  and  one  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  we  are  not 
able  to  claim  our  noble  chairman  here  to-night  as  a  "  Blue 
Nose." 
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Information  for  Intending  Emigrants. 


Nova  Scotia,  distant  from  Liverpool  2,450  miles,  is  reached 
by  steamers  in  from  7  to  10  days.  Passages  can  be  booked 
by  the  "Allan,"  "  Dominion,"  and  the  "Canadian  Pacific"  S.S. 
Lines,  either  direct  or  via  the  St,  Lawrence  route,  while  the 
Fumess  Line  have  a  service  from  London  to  Halifax  at  frequent 
intervals.  Full  details  as  to  dates  of  sailing,  luggage,  &c.,  will  be 
supplied  upon  application  to  any  of  the  above  Companies.  (See 
Advertisements.)  There  are  no  assisted  passages,  and  the  fares 
range  from  £^  10/-  third  class.  At  Halifax,  emigrants  are  met 
by  a  Government  Agent,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
them  if  required  on  landing,  [)ending  their  departure  for  outlying 
districts  to  which  they  may  be  proceeding.  Letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Agent  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  the  Agent- 
General,  and  intending  settlers  are  advised  in  all  cases  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  to  avoid  being  guided  by  any 
irresponsible  persons. 

TRANSPORT. 

The  Province  is  well  served  by  Railways  and  communication 
is  rendered  easy  by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  water,  between  the 
various  towns,  villages,  and  the  City  of  Halifax.  Farmers  in 
outlying  districts  are  thus  enabled  to  send  their  produce  to  the 
central  market  with  very  little  delay. 

HOUSE  RENT. 
Rents  vary  according  to  locality,  those  in  the  country  being 
naturally  lower  than  for  houses  in  or  near  the  large  towns.  In 
Halifax  fiats  in  tenements,  suitable  for  working  men,  of  4  to  6 
rooms  cost  from  $5  to  $10  per  month,  while  houses  of  4  to  8 
rooms  cost  from  $7  to  $15  per  month.  Miners  cottages  about 
.f  6  per  month.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  most  places  at  from 
$2-50  to  ij>3"5o  per  week. 

Taxes  are  very  low,  from  i  to  i\%  and  in  some  districts  even 

less. 


A  Dollar  %  =  4/2  Sterling. 


/ 
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PROVISIONS. 

Generally  speaking  the  prices  of  provisions  (that  is  the 
necessaries  of  life)  may  be  said  to  be  cheaper  than  in  England, 
while  the  luxuries  are  somewhat  dearer.  Clothing  is  about  io% 
or  2,/-  in  the  £  dearer  than  in  this  country. 

LABOUR  OPENINGS. 

There  are  openings  for  nearly  all  classes  of  labour,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  demand  varies,  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  intending  emigrant  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Agent-General  (who  is  in  touch  with  employers  of  labour  in  the 
Province),  and  ascertain  if  there  are  opportunities  in  his  particular 
line,  thus  preventing  possible  delay  or  disappointment  on  arrival. 

The  following  are  generally  in  demand  : — 

Farm  Labourers  (Handy  Men). — Wages  from  $i6  to  $20 
a  month,  according  to  ability,  with  board.  The  best  time  for  this 
class  to  start  is  March  or  April.  Men  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  farm  work  previous  to  starting  on  their  own  account 
and  having  no  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  would  receive  their 
board  and  a  nominal  wage  according  to  capacity.  Domestic 
Seryants  and  women  accustomed  to  farm  life,  and  who  can  make 
butter,  &c.,  are  also  needed. 

Coal  Miners  and  Labourers. — There  are  usually  plenty 
of  openings  in  the  various  mines  for  this  class  of  men.  Wages 
average  for  miners  $2  "89  per  day  of  8  hours.  Surface  labourers 
earn  about  $1-28  per  day  of  10  hours.  Boys  61  to  97  cents,  per 
day  of  10  hours.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  labour  is  good, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coal  industry  were  never  better. 

Carpenters,  machinists,  fitters,  iron  workers  and  kindred 
classes  of  labour  earn  from  $9  to  ^12  per  week. 

Marine  engineers,  at  Halifax,  holding  first  and  second  class 
certificates,  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  at  wages 
from  $60  to  !p9o  per  month 

CROWN  LANDS. 

Crown  lands  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  £Z  per  100  acres, 
but  there  are  practically  none  now  left  suited  for  agriculture. 
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FARMING  AND  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Improved  farms,  with  or  without  buildings  on  them^  can  be 
acquired  at  very  reasonable  rates  throughout  the  Province  accord- 
ing to  size  and  locality,  and  afford  openings  for  men  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  capital.  There  are  also  openings 
for  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  Cape 
Breton,  as  owing  to  the  development  in  the  iron  and  coal 
industries,  a  great  deal  of  produce  has  to  be  imported,  the 
demand  being  iu  excess  of  the  supply.  Recent  advices  state  a 
strong  local  demand  for  farm  produce,  and  that  men  holding 
small  farms  of  say  loo  acres  of  mixed  land,  pasture,  arable, 
and  wood  are  making  comfortable  livings  and  putting  by  sub- 
stantial sums  yearly,  and  that  similar  opportunities  are  practically 
open  to  hundreds  of  others.  A  list  ot  various  farms  for  sale 
can  be  obtained  and  full  particulars  will  be  supplied  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agent-General,  together  with  printed  matter,  maps, 
&c. 


SETTLER'S  EFFECTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Customs  tariff  of  Canada, 
specifying  the  articles  which  can  be  so  entered  by  settlers  free  of 
duty  : — 

Settlers'  Effects,  viz.  : — Wearing  appaiel,  household  furniture, 
books,  implements  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment,  guns, 
musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  live  stock, 
bicycles,  carts  and  other  vehicles,  and  agricultural  implements  in  use 
by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada  ;  not 
to  include  machinery,  or  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  for  sale;  also  books,  pictures,  family  plate  or 
furniture,  personal  effects  and  heirlooms  left  by  bequest ;  provided  that 
any  dutiable  articles  entered  as  settlers'  effects  may  not  be  so  entered 
unless  brought  with  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  without  payment  of  duty,  until  after  twelve  months' 
actual  use  in  Canada  ;  provided  also,  that  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Controller  of  Customs,  live  stock,  when  imported  into  Manitoba  or  the 
North-west  Territories  by  intending  settlers,  shall  be  free  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
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The  settler  will  be  required  to  fill  up  a  form  (which  will  be 
supplied  to  him  by  the  customs  officer  on  application)  giving 
description,  value,  &c.,  of  the  goods  and  articles  he  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  in  free  of  duty.  He  will  also  be  required  to 
take  the  following  oath  : — 

I,  do  hereby  solemnly  make  oath   and  say, 

that  all  the  goods  and  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  entitled  to  free  entry  as  settler's  effects,  under 
the  tariff  of  duties  of  customs  now  in  force,  and  that  all  of  them  have  been 
owned  and  in  actual  use  by  myself  for  at  least  six  months  before  removal 
to  Canada  ;  and  that  none  of  the  goods  or  articles  shown  in  this  entry 
have  been  imported  as  merchandise  or  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  for  sale,  and  that  I  intend  becoming  a  permanent  settler 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


^RNm    OF    jv[  o  :Nr  T  R  e:  iL  r.. 
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Street. 

„     St.  Henri. 
,,     Seigneurs  Street. 
,,  Westmount. 
Mount  Forest,  Ont. 
Nelson,  B.C. 
New  Denver,  B.C. 
Newmarket,  Ont. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 
Nicola,  B.C. 
Oakville,  Man. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Suh-Branchcs 
„     Bank  Street. 
„     HuU,  Que. 
Paris,  Ont. 
Perth,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
Picton,  Oct. 

Portage  La  Praii'ie,  Man. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Port  Hood,  N,S. 
Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Quebec,  Que. 

Sub-Branclies 
St.  Eoch. 
„       Upper  Town. 
Queeusville,  Ont. 
Raymond,  Alta. 
Eegina,  Sask. 
Rosenfeld,  Man. 
Rossland,  B.C. 
St.  John,  N.B. 
-Birchy  Cove  ;    St.  John's. 
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London  Bankers— Bank  of  England.  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England.  Ltd. 

London  and  Wetminster  Bank,  Lf  d.    Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank,  Lid. 


AUiston,  Ont. 
Ahnonte,  Ont. 
Altona,  Man. 
Amherst,  N.S. 
Andover,  N.B 
Armstrong,  B  C. 
Aurora,  Ont. 
Bathurst,  N.B. 
Belleville,  Ont. 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 
Brandon,  Man. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Bridgewater,  N.S. 
Brockville,  Out. 
Buckingham,  Que. 
Calgary,  Alta 
Canso,  N.S. 
Chatham.  N.B. 
Chatham,  Ont. 
Chilliwack,  B.C 
Collingwood,  Ont. 
Cookshire,  Que. 
Cornwall,  Ont. 
Danville,  Que. 
Deseronto.  Ont. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
Edmundstoii,  N.B. 
Eglinton,  Ont. 
Enderby,  B  C. 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 
Fort  William,  Ont. 
Fraserville,  Que. 
Frederictou,  N.B. 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
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(ioderich,  Ont. 
Grand  Falls,  N.B. 
Grand  Mere,  Que. 
GreenAvood,  B.C. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Sub-Branch 

„     North  End. 
Hamilton,  Ont 

Sub-Branch 
Sherman  Avenue 
Hartland,  N.B. 
Hoi  stein.  Ont. 
Indian  Head,  Sask. 
Kelowna.  B.C. 
King  City,  Ont. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Lake  Megantic,  Que. 
Lethbridge,  Alta. 
Levis,  Que. 
Lindsay,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 
Lunenburg,  N.  S. 
Mahone  Bay,  N.  S. 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 
MiJlbrook.  (int. 
Moncton,  N.B. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Sub- Branches 

,,  Hochelaga. 

,,     Papineau  Avenue. 

„     Point  St.  Charles. 

„     St.  Anne  de 

Bellevue. 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Sarnia,  Ont. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Sawyerville,  Que. 
Shediac,  N.B. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Sudbury,  Ont. 
Sunimerland,  B.C. 
Sydney,  N.S. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Sub-Branches 

,,     Carlton  Street. 

,,     Queen  Street. 

,,     Richmond  Street. 

,,     Wellington  Street 
Yonge  Street. 
Trenton,  Ont. 
Tweed,  Ont. 
Vancouver.  B.C. 

Sub-Branch 

,,     Westminster  Ave. 
Vernon,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Wallacebiu-g,  Ont. 
Warsaw,  Ont. 
Waterford,  Ont. 
Winnipeg.  Man. 

Sub-Branches 

,,     Fort  Rouge. 

,,     Logan  Avenue 
Wolfville.  N.S. 
Woodstock,  N.B. 
Yarmouth,  N.S. 


THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Established  in  1836. 

INCORPORATED  BY   ROYAL  CHARTER, 


1840. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.       RESERVE  FUND,  £460,000. 

Head  Office:  5,  QRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. 

Secretafy  :  A.  G.  WALLIS. 
London  Office  Managev  :  W.  S.  GOLDBY. 
The  Bank  grants  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  upon  its  Branches 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  also  upon  its 
Agents  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  Similar  remittances 
can  be  arranged  through  the  Ba  .ik's  Correspondents  in  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  are  also  issued  upon  Dawson  City  (Klondyke). 

Bills,  Coupons,  &c.,  Purchased  or  Forwarded  for  Collection. 

Purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  collection  of  dividends,  and  banking  business 
generally  undertaken  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

DEPOSITS   ARE    RECEIVED   IN    THE   LONDON  OFFICE 

At  which  rates  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

Capital  §10,000,000  (£2,054,794).      Reserve  Fund  §5,000,000  (£1,027,397). 
HEAD  OFFICE-TORONTO. 

B.  E. 
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f'ranbrook 

Greenwood 

Creston 

Kamloops 

Dawson 

Ladysmith 

Fernie 

Mission  City 

Ayr 

Dresden 

Barrie 

Dundas 

Belleville 

Dunnville 

Berlin 

Fort  Frances 

Blenheim 

Fort  William 

Brantford 

Gait 

Cayuga 

Goderich 

Chatham 

Guelph 

Cobalt 

Hamilton 

CoUingwood 

Kingston 

De  Lorimier 

Latchford 

Bawlf 

Elkhorn 

Brandon 

Gilbert  Plains 

Calgary 

Gleichen 

Canora 

Grandview 

Carman 

Hardisty 

Claresholm 

High  River 

Crossfield 

Humboldt 

Dauphin 

Innisfail 

Drinkwater 

Innisfree 

Durban 

Kamsack 

Edmonton 

Kmistino 

Elgin 

Liangham 

Alberton 

Bridsewater 

Amherst 

Charlottetown 

Antigouish 

Halifax 

Barriugtou 

Middleton 

WALKER.  President.  ALEX.  LAIRD,  General  Manager. 

BBANCHES    OF   THE   BANK   IN  CANADA. 
BRITISH   COLUMBIA  AND  YUKON 


IX  THE.fXITED  ST.\TES.- 


Nauaimo 
Nelson 

New  Westminster 
Penticton 
ONTARIO  AND 

Liindsay 
London 
Montreal 

Do.   West  Eud 
OrangevUle 
Ottawa 
Do.  Bank  &  Somerset 
Paris 
ParkhOl 
Parry  Sound 
Peterboro' 
WESTERN 
Lashburn 
Leavings 
Lethbridge 
Lloydminster 
Macleod 
Medicine  Hat 
Melfort 
Moosejaw 
M  oosomin 
Nanton 
Neepawa 
North  Battleford 
MARITIME 
Montague 
New  Glasgow 
Parrsboro" 
St.  .lohn 
Xew  York,  X.Y.   Portland,  Ore 


Princeton 
Prince  Rupert 
Vancouver  (.3  offices) 
Victoria 
QUEBEC : 

Port  Arthur 
Port  Perry 
Quebec 
Rainy  River 
St.  Catharine's 
Sarnia 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Seaforth 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Strathroy 
provinces: 

N  or  wood 
Pincher  Creek 
Ponoka 

Portage  La  Prairie 
Prince  Albert 
Eadisson 
Red  Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Stavely 
Stony  Plain 
Strathcona 
PROVI NCES : 

Shelburne 
Souris 
SpringhUl 
Summerside 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (2  offices). 


Skagway,  Alaska. 


White  Horse 


Toronto  (10  offices) 
Toronto  .Junction 
Walkertou 
WalkervUle 
Waterloo 
Wiarton 
Windsor 
Wingham 
Woodstock 


Swan  River 
Treherne 
Vegreville 
Vermilion 
Von  da 
Wadena 
Watson 
Wetaskiwin 
Weyburn 

Winnipeg  (8  offices) 
Yellowgrass 


Sydney.  C.B. 
Truro 
Windsor 

Seattle,  Wash, 


LONDON    OFFICE  :    2,    LOMBARD    STREET,  E.G. 

S.  CAMEKON  ALEXAXDEK.  Manager.      ADAM  STODAET  and  H.  V.  F.  .lOXES,  Assistant  Managers. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  buy  and  sell  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Trans- 
fers on  Canada  and  the  United  States,  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Cridit,  collect 
drafts,  coupons,  etc.,  and  conduct  a  general  banking  business  witli  all  points  in  Canada  and  tlie  United 
States.  Special  banking  facilities  afforded  settlers  and  others  going  out  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

FURNESS  LINE. 


ALL     BRITISH  ROUTE. 


Frequent  and  Regular  Sailings  between  London  &  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  1J 
St.  John,  N.B.,  also  between  Liverpool  &  St.  John's,  N.F.,  and  Halifax. 

CONNECTING  WITH  ALL  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  &  STEAMSHIP  CO.'S. 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES  for  SHIPMENT  of  FRUIT  &,  PROVISIONS 


For  Rates  of  Freight,  apply  to  — 


FURNESS,  WITHY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Montreal,  and 
38,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON  &  Co..  St.  John.  N.B.      FURNESS  &  NEPHEWS,  Limited,  Rotterdam. 


F1037.E8 


ilowiird 

ij^ddress  on  "^ova  Scotia. 


PRODUCTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


1905. 

1906. 

Coal          ...         .  ... 

$11,250,000 

|I2, 575,000 

Coke 

650,000 

1,350,000 

Gold 

320,000 

260,000 

Iron  Ore 

80,000 

Other  Minerals 

620,000 

640,000 

Pig  Iron 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

Steel 

3,800,000 

6,500,000 

Steel  Rails 

1,500,000 

4,250,000 

Fisheries 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

Manufactures,  Ships  &  Freights 

42,350,000 

38,000,000 

Products  of  the  Farm 

18,400,000 

20,500,000 

Products  of  the  Forest 

3,200,000 

4,750,000 

$94,670,000 

$99,325,000 

